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CHESTER CATHEDRAL: RESTORED AND UNRESTORED.*' 

By the dean OF CHESTER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALFRED RIMMER. 



IL— The Interior. Part I. 




lURSUING the course indicated at the head of 
the previous paper, and aiming at an accurate 
appreciation of the change which has taken 
place between this Cathedral as it was and as 
it is, we turn now to the interior. 

The best mode of approach is from the West. 
Here one feature has remained the same, alike 
in the unrestored Cathedral and the restored, though in the 
latter it is more emphatic, because the view from this point 
towards the East is now more far-reaching and free. This 
feature is the descent — by two successive flights of four steps 
each — from the level of the street outside to the floor of the 
Nave. This is a most peculiar charactt cic of Chester Cathe- 
dral, and perhaps almost without precedent in England. If the 
memory of the writer is correct, something of the same kind is 
to be seen in that interesting church at Clermont in the 
Auvergne, where the First Crusade was proclaimed. Another 
instance is to be found at Burgos in Spain. No doubt some 
other examples of a descending entrance into an English church 
might be produced ; but they cannot be very numerous. Here 
in Chester this arrangement has been probably caused simply 
by the geological structure of the site. At the West of the 
Cathedral the rock rises to the surface, whereas towards the 
East it descends, falling to a depth of twelve or thirteen feet 
below the base^of the wall at the extremity of the Lady Chapel, 
as was observed in the earlier of these papers, where the work 
of ** underpinning" was mentioned.! 

When we reach the general level of the floor, and as we begin 
to move eastwards along the Nave, the sharp contrast of old and 
new is well before us. The change which has been accom- 
pHshed is most remarkable. And, first, the visitor may be 
invited to look upwards. There he will see in the middle space 
a rich vaulted roof of oak, which cost ;^5,ooo, while the aisles 
have been vaulted in stone at an expenditure of ;^i,ooo each. 
It should be added that above this oak vaulting is a new ex- 
ternal roof, of the strongest oak and newly leaded. Eight or 
nine years ago all that was seen, in looking upwards from this 
point, was the series of outside rafters in a decayed condition, 
with their king-posts and principals, and with the springers 
which showed what the ancient architects contemplated as re- 
gards interior vaulting, but were not able to accomplish. An 
exact representation of this old state of things may still be seen 
in the South Transept, to which we shall come presently. And 
one thing more must be mentioned, having reference to the 
whole surface of the walls and pillars, which the South Transept 
still exhibits in perfection. This is the dirty aggregate of thick 
coats of whitewash, giving a general impression of squalor, and 
obscuring the fine forms of the mouldings. The history of 
whitewash in our churches has an interest of its own ; and there 
are some curious notices of the subject here in the Cathedral 



* Continued from page 355? vol. 1878. 

t This underpinning was found necessarj' throughout all the Eastern part of the 
Cathedral from Transept to Transept. . 
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Chapter-books, to which it is quite worth while to refer. In the 
Treasurer's accounts for 1642 we find the following entries : — 
"To John Johnson & Thomas Ashton pt. of their moneyes 
for whiteing ye church, xIj*. — To Henry Hughes [Sexton] for 
Paper to cover ye top of ye organ, while ye church was whited, 
Ap. 26, ij d. — To John Johnson & Thomas Ashton more of their 
wages for whiteing ye church, Ap. 30, iiij //.—To John Johnson 
ye remainder of his agreemt. for whiteing ye church. May 11, 




The Interior of Chester Cathedral^ Unrestored. 

iiij //. — For washing ye church seats after they were spotted by 
ye whiteing ye walls, iij s. iiij ^." — This great whitewashing was 
probably the first that ever occurred in Chester Cathedral. It 
is exultingly referred to by Bishop Bridgman * in his '* Ledger" 



* Some rich woodwork, formerly part of a pulpit given by this eminent prelate, will 
be found in the Lady Chapel. It bears the date 1637, the year in which Pr>-nne was 
brought to Chester with his ears cut off. 
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as one of the events of his episcopate ; and we find his Lord- 
ship's visit, when he came to see this great improvement, duly 
honoured. " 1642. June. To ye Ringers for ringing at my 
Lord's coming to Chester, i]s. vj ^." There is no trace in the 
accounts of any whitewashing between the years 1643 and 1700. 
It was done several times in the eighteenth century. Again it 
was done in 1805-6, and again about 1836. So near to our own 
day continued a custom which we now denounce as a barbarism. 
This part of the Cathedral — the ** broad aisle," as the Chester 
citizens used to call it — was, a. few years ago, dismal and sepul- 
chral, and likewise useless. Now it is clean and cheerful, and 
turned to purposes of thorough utility, as may be seen in the 
crowded congregations every Sunday evening and on other occa- 
sions. But the great feature of the change in Chester Cathedral 
of which we become conscious here is this, that what was once 
subdivided and dwarfed by being choked up, is now one free 
large open interior, both stately in its general character, and very 
much varied in detail. Before 1868 the woodwork of the Choir 
had been brought over the crossing under the Tower to its 



Western side * — and not only so, but the arches which form the 
Western extremities of the aisles of the Choir were closed up 
with wood and glass. The excitement was great in Chester, 
when at an early period of the recent restoration, these obstruc- 
tions were removed, and a free view was obtained along the 
aisles both of Choir and Nave. But moreover, reverting to the 
beginning of this work, we must remark that the organ was 
then placed centrally upon a heavy screen of stonework, which 
was partly ancient, partly modern. Thus the space under the 
Tower, from which all the sections of the open space of the 
interior ought to radiate freely, was blocked up ; for it must 
be added that in 1867 the Great South Transept was entirely 
hidden. So completely, in fact, had all thought of recovering 
to the Cathedral this part of its interior passed away from the 
public mind, that about that time a notion was entertained of 
placing the organ in the great South arch of the crossing. If 
this plan had been adopted, the satisfactory change which has 
now been accomplished would have been impossible. 
In the mention of the South Transept we have our attention 




The Interior of Chester Cathedral, Restored. 



turned to the most remarkable part of the alteration which has 
been effected within the Cathedral. If the view of the old 
interior is examined, a blank wall with a door will be observed 
on the south of the space under the Tower. This was the state 
of things in 1868. But such was not the condition of the 
Cathedral before 1827. The old people in Chester recollect the 
time when this Transept — then, as now, St. Oswald's Church — 
was distinctly visible as a part of the general interior of the 
Cathedral, being separated off from the rest merely by a low 
screen. But in the year just mentioned Dean Copleston,* whose 
name is justly honoured on account of the great improvements 
which he introduced into the Cathedral system at Chester, con- 
structed, as a gift to the parishioners of St. Oswald's, a solid 
screen extending without interruption from the floor to the 

• In the " Memoir of Bishop Copleston " (p. 112) it is said that this arrangement 
was " somewhat startling to ecclesiological ears, no doubt, but abundantly accounted 
for by the peculiar and perhaps singular circumstances of the case." The cost of this 
partition was " ;^6oo and upwards." 



summit of the great Southern Arch of the crossing, besides 
closing up the extremities of the aisles of the Transept. Herein 
a distinguished man made a double mistake. This construc- 
tion did not really produce the desired effect of making the 
parishioners of St. Oswald's and their services free from the 
interruption of the Cathedral organ ; and, architecturally, it 
mutilated the proportions of the whole building, as seen from 
within. Now the latter evil has been remedied ; and all this 
part of the interior is free and open, as when the Benedictines 
of St. Werburgh's extended their monastic church southwards, 
in the vain hope that it would be free from parochial intru- 
sion. As to the present condition of this Transept, the restoration 
of its Eastern and Western sides has been completed externally, 
as was remarked in the preceding paper, "but the reparation and 
vaulting of the interior wait, like the South front on the outside, 
for some new impulse of enthusiasm. 

* At some earlier date the Choir seems to have been extended into the Nave itself, 
one bay westward of the crossing. 
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One conspicuous feature of the restored Cathedral, concerning 
which there is a serious difference of opinion, must be noted here 
in passing. This is the great chandelier, suspended under the 
Tower, in the middle of the Cathedral. It was strongly felt that 
some such central feature would be wanted here, when the whole 
interior became open ; and the coro7ta lucis in Hereford Cathe- 
dral conveyed a suggestion to this effect. More designs than 
one were made with this end in view, the first having a close 
resemblance to the fine work at Hildesheim. In the end the 
present elaborate chandelier was constructed, with some parts 
in detail suggested by metal-work in Milan Cathedral. That the 
result is a superb composition in metal cannot be doubted. But 
it has been remarked that in the place which it occupies it is 
primary, whereas it ought to be secondary. Moreover, when 
it is lighted (and the mere task of lighting is difficult and 
perilous) its heat is injurious to the organ, and the general 
supply of light in the Cathedral is quite sufficient without the 
chandelier. It would hardly be proper here to pursue this 
subject further. If a serious difficulty has arisen in connection 
with this part of the restored Cathedral, it must be remembered 
that the whole question of the use of gas in ancient buildings 
is not one of our easiest or least complicated modern problems. 

We just now looked towards the South-East. The reader 
must now imagine his eyes to be turned towards the North-East. 
From the place where we are supposed to be standing in the 
Nave, a short distance westward from the crossing, an excel- 
lent view is obtained into the North Transept, which, as was 
observed in the former paper, retains the dimensions which 
belonged to it in Norman times, whereas the dimensions of the 
South Transept have been immensely altered. For four reasons 
this view has a peculiar interest. In the masonry of the lower 
part of the walls, and especially in the triforium arcade on the 
East side, we have before us unaltered masonry of the time of 
Anselm ; on the upper part of the walls we have late perpen- 
dicular stonework, connected (as would be seen by a closer 
inspection) with King Henry VIII. and with Wolsey by bosses in 
the roof; while on the floor is that fine monument of John 
Pearson,* the most celebrated Bishop of Chester, which is due 
in part to the sympathy and respect of American subscribers.! 

Before we enter the Choir, attention must be given to the 
organ, to the screen upon which the organ stands, and to the 
gates of the aisles of the Choir. This screen and these gates 
are gifts of the Duke of Westminster. The latter are Spanish ; 
and the distinguishing features of the former consist in sixteen 
pillars of fine Italian marble. The harmony, which has been 
produced, in both cases, with the general aspect and arrange- 



ment of the interior of the Cathedral is very remarkable, and 
is the more worthy of attention, because it could hardly at first 
sight have been expected. As regards the organ, it was said 
above that, before the restoration began, its place was on a 
screen dividing the Nave from the Choir, so as to make each 
invisible from the other, and that it was once in contemplation 
so to place it, that the whole of the Great South Transept would 
have been hidden. Now, both in its position, and through the 




North Transept and Bishop Pearso?i's Tomh. 

extreme beauty and grandeur of its form, it is very striking as we 
approach from this Transept ; while, through the open arches 
on which it stands, it partially reveals the other Transept, and 
yet conceals the disproportion of this small northern space to 
the rest of the Cathedral. 

{To be continued.) 



PAINTING OF 'THE ELECTORAL COMMISSION.' 




HE painting of 'The Electoral Commission,' by 
Mrs. Fassett, of Washington, is near comple- 
tion. It represents the scene in the Supreme- 
Court room (the old Senate-Chamber) while Mr. 
Evarts was addressing that important body. The 
picture was projected soon after the conclusion 
of the trial, and for nearly two years the artist 
has worked sedulously at it, with an artistic ambition and per- 
severance that deserve success. The painting of such a subject 
might well chill the ardour of many a veteran artist, involving as 
it does not only numerous portraits of the eminent actors, but 
also a knowledge of architectural drawing, nice rules of perspec- 
tive, and finally the task to vivify the scene, in order to relieve it 
of solemn stiffness. 

The scene is taken from a point on the north side of the Court 
room, which is drawn correctly and painted in an airy, pleasing 
colour, conveying the sense of space and soft light. The Commis- 
sion are seated in the chairs of the justices on the left, their desks 
serving as a barrier between them and the audience, while behind 
them is the screen of grey-marble columns, with a crimson canopy 
in the centre, over which is the gallery, packed with eager-faced 



listeners. The Commission are thus shown in full view, separated 
from the crowd, and their range of heads is prominently conspicu- 
ous. In a small open space in front, Mr. Evarts stands with extend- 
ed right arm, and behind and around him the semicircular rows of 
seats show the important personages of the audience. To enli- 
ven the work, and add picturesqueness to its groups, the artist ha3 
introduced the gay dresses and gentle faces of her sex. 

The first impression made upon the beholder is one insepara- 
ble from the subject — spottiness caused by the numberless faces. 
Then comes the fact of their undoubted excellence as portraits. 
The heads of the Commission are all eminently so, and this happy 
success is sustained to the remotest figures. It is not neces- 
sary to particularise them, but the heads of Governor Swann, 
Mr. Hoar, and Mr. Blaine, may be mentioned as perfect. The 
likeness of Mr. Evarts is a trifle harder and higher-coloured than 
is natural, nor is he quite attractive enough amid the mosaic mass 
of old and young heads— silvered and raven-hued, of grave visages 
and fair faces wreathed with smiles— but that is the great difficulty 
to be overcome in such a theme. In spite of these defects, the 
picture is an agreeable one in its fidelity to portraiture, to the place, 
in harmony of colour, and judicious arrangement of light. 



